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Am^rloi, 1979. 116pp. 



The Catholic University of 



The major support of bilingual bicultural education in the ^ 
United States is through" the bilingual Education Act under Tltli 
VII of the ESEA of 1968. The punioso of the act is to develop 
programs offering a b^si<f competence in English, but it is not 
' to exclude the child's 'f^ulturiil, heritage and language. Bilingual 
blcultural education Is a process A^;hich allows for the total de- 
velopment of the cliild by teaching hihi concepts of the history 
and culture associated with his dominant language while he is 
learning to function in aiK)ther language* aixl culture. ^Although 
it Is not a new cmicep^, bilingual blcultural education has t>een 
reintroduced to American education in an effort to meet the 
needs of Spanish speaking aiKl other non-Englil^h speakihg stu- 
dents who have limited or no ability to function in English. 

The purpose of this stu6^ was to investigate the relation- 
ship of bilingual bicultqral education an(jl Yegular education in 
studeint^ verbal and nonverbal performances. Specifically,, 
the study sought to determine if there was a significant differ- 
ence in the verbal and nonveVbal performances bnihe Inter- 
American Sorle^ Tests of General Ability (IAS TOGA), English 
tnd Spanish subtests^ oral vocabulary, numbers, asspciation, 
aikl classification, when students in the bilingual bicultural and 
regulir education groups were compared. ^ 

The sample consisted of three randomly selected bilingual 
blcul&fal education programs serving 1,383 students in grades 
kindergarten through three. Tha testing of the hypotheses in- 
volved sets df analyses of variance using a 2x2 factorial design. 
The F test was used to determine significant differences. The 
level of significance was established at the .05. When signifi- 
cant differences were found in both the pro. and posttests analy- 
the groups were compared using the me^ gain differ-^ 
' ence betweenjhem. The F test revealed that there were 
significant differences in seven oflhe sixteen English test^ 
comparisons with one instance detern^ined by a pre and post- 
test analysis of the gain difference between groups. Eleven 
of sixteen Spanish test comparisons were significant with eight 
ol these determined by a pro and pdsttest gain difference be- 
tween groups. The analyses performed between the sexes 
Were not ilgnif leant for the niost part. However, in those In- 
stances where a significant difference was detected, this dif- 
ference generally favored the females. 

One conclusion drawn from these research fliKlings was' 
that Chlcano students'ln the early years of their educational 
development perform better if they are taught Initially in their 
dohilnant language litst before they are introduced to regular 
English language instruction. A second conclusion drawn from 
these research findings was that as students progress to the 
upper gitadeg a noticeable Improvement was detected in their 
performance scores. This indicated that as students enrolled 
in bilingual bicultural .education programS progress in their 
education, they will eventually perfoVm at the same level or 
better than their peers in the regular education program. 
A tliird conclusion drawn from these research findings was^ 
that stu(|tnt8Tor the nfiost'part performed better on the verbal 
Sections of both the English and Spanish tests. 

^Baied on the findings of this study and the literature re- 
vle^py the following recomjnendations are made: (1) a follow 
up study for grades kindergarten through three using Spanish 
speaking and English' speaking students in other parts of the 
country should be done; (2) a study focusing on related vari- 
ables such as reading, social studieji, anil mathematics should 
also be conducted; and (3) a research effort focusing on the 
validity and reliability of the IAS TOGA with primary and ele- 
mentary school populations should be initiated. 



THE ORAL ENGLISH SYNTAX OF FIVE- AND ^IX^YEAR-^* 
OLD BILINGUAL INDIAN CHILDREN IN MANITOBA 

Order No 7913807 

ARANA, Mlltciii EuloglOp Ph.D. Saint LouIh Unlvo^Lslty, 1»79.' 

The pui^jpse of this study was to assess the oral English 
language develo))ment of 5- and 6^youn^old bilingual Saulteaux . 
Indian children in Manitoba, Canada. Meamires used inctuddd 
Develop^)ental Sentence Scorlrfg (DSS), the Peabocly Picture 
VocabularyTest (PPVT), an error analysis, and. limited con- 
trastive analyse. * . • * 

The sample consisted of 30 5-year-olds and 30 6-^ear«-olds 
randomly selected from foyr Federal Indian schools In the 
Int^rlake area of Manitoba. Both a^e groul)s were equally dl* 
V Tided on the basis 6f sex.« Language samples were obtained by 
asking each child to tell two well-known children'^ stories 
using pictu|r<)'t>ooks as guides. Each child's speech sample 
was ta^-recprded^ tram^^rlbed and {uialyzed. Each child was 
also tested with the PPVT, a measure of receptive vocabulary. / 

A corpus of 50 sentences was selected from «ach child'^ . / 
output and entered on the DSS scoring chart This yielded a / / 
D68 score for each child. The 50 sentences were also suIh t/ 
Jected to an €^rror analysis. Apart from a tabulation and irmf 
quenoy count of error types, an error Index was Obtained by \ 
dividlnc total errors by 5d for each subject The two stories 
themselves were translated Into Saulteaux to niVike possible 
limited contrastlve analysis. ' ^ 

•A 2 X 2 factorial design with sex and age as the Independent 
variables was utilized in this study. The dependent variables 
,were the DSS" score, the PPVT score, and the error Index. For 
each dependent variable a 2 X 2 factorial ANOVA was run. 

The ifnajor findings were: (1) The meiui DSS score ci the 
9-yeat-olds (6.93) was higher than that o^ the 6-year-old8 (6.49) 
but the difference w^s not statistically sii^ntfirant (2) The 
5-year-oldfl achieved higher scores than the G-year-olds on 
all DSS grammatical categories except Indofinlfe Pronquns, 
Conjunctions^ and interrogative Reversals. Since Main Verbs^ 
Conjunctions, and Indefinite Pronouns, In that order, are the 
grammatical categories that discriminate best between ad*- 
)acenti4ge groups, the 6-year-olds sh6wed greater linguistic * 
maturity by scoring higher on two of these three, (3) The 6- 
year-olds had a hlghej; mean PPVT score than the 6-year-, 
olds, the difference approaching significance at .065. (4) Th# 
5-year-olds had a lower mean 6rror rate than the 6-year-olds 
but the difference was not stitistlcally significant (5) Female 
subjects had a lower mean error r|ite than male subjects, the 
difference being statistically slgnlflciuit at 'the .05 level 
(6) Error typea were quite conslsterft, being, in order, Incor- 
rect use of pronouns, of verbs, especially the simple past 
tense, omission of forms of 'be*, "have", and Infinitive 'to*, 
incorrect use of or omission of preposition, and lack of- con- 
cord. , 

The assumption that children acquire language at widely 
varying ratee ^appears to be Justified/ The older chlldren^id 
not show clear superiority over the ylounger group although,^ 
they spoke much ftiore readily. Even thfiugh these children 
scored kt the 10th percentile gf DSS norms for normal wh4t« 
middle-class American children, they can .sHll be considered 
to have done remarkably w^ll cf^pslderlng the factors of Isola- 
tion, racial and cultural differences, and blllnguallsm. 
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A StUDY OF THE ASSESSMENT OF LANGUAGE DOMI- 
NANCB AND BILINGUAL EDUCATION Order No. 7922?I8 

BURNETT --GARCIA, Nancy C, ph.D? The University of 
Rttchester, 1979. 20epp. 

Tht first objective Is to determine the reliability and valid- 
ity of the LanjtfTftgo- Assignment Umpire (L.A.U.) language 
dominance telit. This Instmmont measvirefl language doml- 
4)ance through four language- related tasks: sentence repeti- 
tion, synonyms, antonyms, and digit- reversal.* The second 
objective is to determine, from L.A.U. reliuits and other lan- 
guage data, the effectiveness of the RpchestW (New York) bi- 
lingual program In improving the English and Spanish skills 
of Its participants. The performance of bl1ln|^lal students in 
synonym forniatlon and digit-reversal tasks Is of sp\3clal In- 
terest with regard to substantiating earlier research About 
bilingual proficiency In these skills. 

In 1978, 126 students (all bilingual to varying degrees) were 
given the L.A.^U. Thoy also completed a questionnaire regard- 
ing language usage in domaijis outside of schooL Students In 
Group A (fourth-, fifth-, and slxtli-graders) w^re enrolled In 
the bilingual program. Experimental Group Included 32 
seventh- and eighth-grade Spih)lsh-> speaking students who had 
received at least five years of bilingual Insti^uctlon. Control 
Group C included 32 Spanish-speaking students In tlic seventh 
ahd eighth grades who had rfrcclved at least five years of tradi- 
tional Instruction In Engllph. The testing of Group C was fliped 
and efcored, th^n rescored by the other two raters Involved In 
the testing. Twfinty-lhree students from Group A were retested 
lilfix months later. All statistical data were derived by computer 
linAiysis (SPSS). The llngxilstlc aif^alysls of the test ex«1mlned 
lexlcallSlfflculty and counts of phohemes, syllables, words, Imd 
morphemes. The sentence repetition items were studied for 
syntactic cemplexity. 

It wms found that the L.A.U. Is a reasonably reliable testing 
instrument. Although the L.A.U. wa* not designed to measure 
language proficiency. Its validity was determined for both Its 
ability to idc\)tify language dominance and Its ability to measure' 
proficiency in the two languages. Correlations with external ^ 
criteria (the Metropolitan Achievement 'f est and the Language 
Assessment Battery) demonstrlite that the L.A.U. accurately 
measures the English proficiency of students who scored either 
very well or very poorly. L.A.U. student scores In Uie middle 
range appear to be Inflated. In addition, as student age in- 
crease's, the validity of the English section decreases. The 
methods used In constiiictlng the S^nlsh section appear valid. 
However, the Items used In this section are more difficult. 
There is also greater syntactic difficulty In the Spanish sen- 
tence-repetition Items. These observations lead to the con- 
clusion that, in the forhi used at the time of this field-testlnj, 
the English'and Spanish sections were not comparable for pur- 
poses' of Identifying laiiguage dominance. 

Results from the group comparison study Indicate that His- 
panic students educated blllngually do not perform us well in 
Epgli/ih as Hispanic students educated In English, and that all 
msparfic students are performing slightly below monolingual 
English-speaking students. As.expected, the L.A.U. English 
Synonym 'task was the part that created the most difficulty for 
Group B students. Group B students scored higher, on the dlgit;r 
reversal ifak in both Spanish and English, Which substantiated 
earlier evidence that billnguallty enhances ability In computa- 
tional skillSL Group B students sco-red significantly higher than 
'Group C students on the Spanish section of the^L.A.U. 

This study is limited to llngulsyc effects; that Is, tlie aca- 
demiq skills of the two groups were not compared. ^However,* 
since language sklHs are basic to success In every &rea of 
education, bllfsgual education can be beneficial iQ several re- 
spects. The digit-reversal evidence suggests that bilingual. / 
education offers extra-llngulstlc ))eneflts. The results of this 
study point both to the need for placing greater emphasis on 
improving the English' ilklUs bf Hi^ipanlc students artd also to - 
some linguistic advantages of bilingual education. 



^UNOinrric style-^shifting in black English 

Order No. T^StlOa 

, BAUGH, John Gordon^ Jr., Ph.D. Uhlvenslty of Pfnnsylvsnte, 
lfTf^-l9fpp. ^iipervl*or: MHlliam Labov 

The process oF linguistic style shifting among adult Mack' 
, English vernacular speakers is examlned. Data for this rs- 
sesrch have been gathered from the same informants over a 
(our**yesr period under a .variety of circumstances. Four spe- 
cified speaking contexts have l>een4ntroduced to examine 
ehances in linguistic behavior that are obs^rAd in different 
social settings.. The linguistic analysis is divided into three 
sections; lexical variation, phonological ^variation, and a ^om- 
puteriied analysis of variable rules for blatck English are pre- 
seeted. Because of the traditional stigma still 6orne by biMfik 
Bttflish, it has been necessary to stress the social netw^ks of 
iDformsnts as well as the researcher's goal of obtaininf SYl* 
dcnce that corjresponds closely to conversations in every^jr 
li^e. The historical theories typically associated with Atro* 
American dialects are reviewed, thereby e^ixising gaps In the 
existtnf evidence on black Engl^h. More importantly, however, 
tht present examination provides 'a detailedTiccount of ltii(ttistic 
.rSiylt shifting that hs^ direct implications for a <:oinpreheiun¥e 
liafuistic theory. Specifically from the standpoint of black Ih"* 
flish^ the findings demonstrate that mingled social and llnfiitstic 
ooiuitraints variably affect speaking styles under differlnf cir- 
cumstances. While the data reVeal that social contexts can si|- 
aiflcaatiy affect some aspects of linguistic t>ehavior, the filial, 
aaalysis demonstrates no simple one-to-one relationship. Some 
Itafvitstl^ variables "are Influenced greatly by speaking circum* . 
eipaces; others, because o^ internal linguistic factors, are not, ^ 
The variation that has been observed, however, is more sensi-^ 
live to the familiarity with one another of participants in the 
speech eirent than to other social criteria. 



OilAU LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT BY SENTENCE REPETI- 
TION: VALIDITY AND^ RELIABILITY Order No. 7M00M 

f 

BLOSSfiR, Dennis Franklin, Ph.D. The Unlversl^ of Texas 
at Austin/ 19f^ 137pp. Supervisor: Lennart L. Kopra 

A need exists for Instruments to assess the oral language 
^aoabilltles of children In t>eginnin^ and early school grades 
who come from environments where Spanish or Spanish arid 
Snf lish are spoken. The simple technique of jsenteoce repeti-, 
tion offers promise for the developoient of such oral lanfuags 
assessment instruments, but has been utilized very little. In 
the present study, an oral language assessment Instrument 
based on sentence repetition was constructed which 'tested 
twelve Spanish grammatical features and twelve English gram- 
matical features. yTfieYeHablllty (split-half) and predictive 
validity of the Instruitient were assessed for a sample of91 
first and second grade^hildcsn who represented various de- 
frees of Spanish-English blllngu%llsm. ^^fficients of reliablU 
ity and validity were high enough to warrant .Application and 
further evaluation of the Instrument. Recommendations include 
suggestions for further validation and for interpretation and 
utilisation of test scores. 



WUAL PERCEPTIC^ AND THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

Ordar No. 7916649 

* * 

DOYD» Mtlba Joyce, A,D. ^TRe Unlverflity of Mld^lgan, 1?79.' 
146p|k Chalrniaii: Alan HclWeHx 

Ih VUual Perception and the Teaching of English ; I evaluate 
III* current failure of public education to provide a viable tyt* 
t«in wtereby Black students can obtain literacy skills, this 
•vmlUatlw entjiils an analysis of the i^oclal consequences of Il- 
literacy as well as the educational Institution's responsll^lllty 
for the current travesty In the cognitive subjects. T offer a 
morf progressive educational philosophy which encourages a 
'^(creative, analytical, Interdisciplinary curriculum as an answer 
" to these pjoblems and a plan for using film to reach the visually 
x>rlent#d student of the urlMn culture. 

This dissertation focuses on the Detroit area where I, a 
Black female,^ received my elementary and secondary education, 
■nd now teach. I Include my knowledge and experiences as an 
English teacher, having taught on secondary, community col- 
lege ai^ university levels. I locus on the psychplOgical effects 
of^raclsm In the classroom as well as racial -discrimination in 
tlie hiring and granting of tenure In the universities that train 
moat teachers In the public education systems. The discussion 
on public education In Detroit also explains why the sy stern's 
Inability to understand the cultural differences of minority stu- 
dents, makes it impossible far the schools to educate with sen- 
sitivity and humanity. 

Creative film is presented as a mechanism more capable 
of teaching literacy than the conservative reliance on tradi- 
tional pedagogy. An analysis between the compositional struc- 
ture of film and literature is drawn to explain how, one art form ' 
can help Black students in learning of IzRigu^tji^e skills. The 
analogy demonstrates how using film to teach students, who arln 
products of the contemporary audio- visual era. Involves a tech- 
nological art form that is capable of developfiig visual percep-* 
tlon, which is key to thinking and writlifg processes. 

An image-word approach for learning language is presented 
as a more reasonable method for 6iack students. Through a ^ 
practical discussion on imagery and tlie verbal processes, I 
study the nature and quality of langi^o In general, and Black 
English in particular, ^o Indicate the impoviujqt role Imagery 
plays In th^ communication of abstract and coifcrete meanings. 
An examination of the pjoetlcs of prose provides an alternative 
approach to the oompqsitlonal process, classifying grammar 
and punctuation as editlj^ considerations so they do not Inter- 
fere wi^h the composing process. The emphasis in this method 
, of teaching writing focuses on the dd-velopment of visual per- 
ception in life and In Imaginatlgn. 

The eeoond half of the paper documents the practical appli- 
cation of these inching theories as presented during an Intern- 
^p at Wayne State University. Dlscusslcfti on the films and the 
literature used presents the objectives of each assignment sutd 
student response. Examples of student writing, Indloatlng 
gro^h and advancement In comDosltlon and comprehension, 
are Included in evidence of thei||ccess of the project. Discus- 
sion of etudent pejj^onalitles as well as the general atmosphere 
' of the classroom is Included to give a* more complete plct]|||||^e 
of the educational experience. 

Visual Perception and the Teaching of' English Is a study in 
creative analysis that concl\ides why it is imperative that the " 
public education system restructure antiquated concepts that 
stifle students. Black or White. This project severe|Ly criti- 
cises and documents the faHure of public e<^cation, but offers 
a^easonable and more progressive attitude and approach for 
teaching English througKthe use of f^||bm. 
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READING' AND DIALECT: AN INVESTIGATION OF THf 
RjtLATIONSHlP BETWEEN READING COMPREHENSION 
ANB BLACK-DIALECT DENSITY ' Order No. 792211} 

BRISARD, Yvonne Stephanie, Ph.D. The University oT Wl|- 
consin-Madlson, 1979. fi'7pp. Su|>ervlflor: Profensor Wayrie 
Otto 

The purppse of this Atudy wa^to Investigate the relation- 
ship between re^tdli^ comprehension and dialect density In ^ 
linguistically different students living !n two dlfferi^nt areae« 
Three general questions formed the basis for this Inv^stlga- 
lion. First, will reading compreh<}nSlon scores differ 'between 
the two groups? Second, will the density of dialect In oral 
speech 4lffer between the two groups? Third, Is readinf com* 
prehension related to the density In oral speech? 

The subjects for this study were sixty third grade students 
attending two public schools. One school was located In an^ 
'inner city community of Chlc^igo, the other school wa,s locajted 
In a south suburban community of Chicago. Using a table of ' 
randon) numbers, an equal number of subjects was selected 
from each school. 

To investigate the relationships between reading compre- 
he^nslon and dialect density, two assessment tools were em* 
^ ployed.. First, reading comprehension was assessed with the 
compvehenslon sub-test of the Gates -MacGlnltle Readtnf Test. 
Second, dialect density was assessed with thelnd^x of Dialect 
Density. An" analysis of variance, an analysis of co-variance, 
and a measure of statistical correlation were used to examine 
the data* ^ ' ^ 

The statistical findings related to the first question, regard- 
ing reading comprehension scores, sixow that subjects attendinf 
school i^ the Inner city score lower ^han subjects attendinf the 
non-Inner city school. Findings related to the second qufstlon^ 
dialect density, show that subjects attending school In the Inner 
city exhibit a greater use of dialect In^oral speech and achieve 
a higher score for dialect density. The results related to the 
third question, the relatlon^lp between reading compr%henplon ' 
and dialect density. Indicate an inverse correlation between 
reading comprehension and dialect density. Th^e cdnclusion, 
then, It that the density of dialect In or^l ^*ech appears to 
affect reading comprehension. However, when the data were 
.examined with dialect density held constant, reading compre- 
hension >yas still lower in the Inner city. This finding suggeeta 
that other factors In addition to dialect are operative In the 
Inner ^clty. "'I 



A TWO-YEA^ LONGITUDINAL ANALYSIS OF ORAL READ- 
INCjllRRQpS MADE BY KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE, 
LOW-SES STUDENTS TAUGHT WITH A CODE-EM PHASIS 
•J^OfekAM t)rder No. 7M7235 

CARNINE, Linda McRoberts, Ph.D. University of Oregdh, 1979. 
199pp. Adviser: Dri Karl Hesse 



Research On oral reading errors has found trf&t children' 
progrejis through a different sequence of reading stl-ategiee 
relative to instructional approach. Only one longitudinal study 
has investigated oral reading errors of first-grade children 
taught with a phonics, code-emphasis approach (Coh^n, 197^). 
The current investigation was designed to replicate thle earlier 
research and extend it to coyer two years of Instruction with a 
^ow-SES American Indian population. 

Trends in oral-reading errors of kindergarten and first** 
j|rade children instructed with synthetic-phonics n^aterlals and 
methods were analyzed. Data^were collected* on fifty-three kin*- 
dergarten-and fifty-eight first-grade children from mid-OctbtMr 
to Jwe» reading test selections geared to their instructional 
levei^ approximately four times during the investigation period. 
Th^ test materials, specially designed to match students' In- 
structional levels, contained samples of practiced and tranefer 
vocabulary. Comparisons of oral reading strategies across 
these various word types were made. 



Errors on ench test selection were cUssified initially by 
(•nsral catdKory, and then into tsubcAtegorles by de^ieo of • 
graphic and contextual approximation tp the printed text. Psr-- 
centagss of each type of error wore calculated and reported 
over the ton selections, which spannod the two ({rude levels of 
instruction. • 

Kindergarten and flrsl-grade perforniajico on the ten sslec- 
tlons showed a trend toward more accurate rending over the. 
•Ight-^month period, suggesting the development of critical 
reading strategies utilized by the mature reader. Students made 
over twlco as many ori'ors on transfer words as compared to 
practiced vocabulary, even though transfer words comprised 
only about onc-qunrter of the words. in each test selection. 

Confirming previous research w.as tlHi hijgh Incidence of 
Nonsense word errors, which occurred more frequently on 
transfer voiabulary. Real Word Substitutions still comprised 
a majority of the general errors followed by Nonsense and No 
Response errors. When compiUing kindergarten with first 

• grade, movoment from Nonsense to more Real WorH substitu- 
tions api>ea red to be associated with more proficient reading. 
A dramatic Increase In No Resp^)nsc errors in first grade dis- 
confirmed Cohen's findings of a high, initial incidence of No 
Response errord followed by a rapid dec^line. It was speculated 
that No Response errors were not frequent in kindergarten be- 
cause children were given a definite sound-it-out strategy early 
In instruction. These No Response errors Increased, however, 
as first grader^^ attempted to read more for meaning and con- 
Unued to strive for accuracy. The final general category, Self 
correctlTig, showed an upward trend over the two years of In- 

* struction on practiced vocabulary. 

Three-fourths of the errors we^;^ highly similar in terms i 
of graphic approximation, a finding that was consistenfe^ with 
other error research on phonics-taught iHJginniirt readers. 
Only a quarter of the errors were contextually acceptable (also 
confirming previous research), although there was a slight 
trend toward greater use of.contexturfl cues in first grade. It \ 
is hypothesized children also used contextual cues in accu- 1 
rately reading various phonetically inconsistent transfer word 
types. 

A Home Language Probability Index, phased on socioeconomic 
and home language factors, was developed in order to group 
children into language -ability groups. Comparisons between 
groups on error tretids were planned, if. the Index predicted 
later reading achievement, and reading and. language Instruc- 
tional progress. The Index was not predictive, suggesting that 
the SES factors were not strongly assWtated with early reading 
performance when children received quiility lnstructlon> In- 
stead a post hoc analysis of high and low-ability kindergarteners 
was conducted. 



' rtULTIPLE MEASURES OF SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISI- 
TION AMONG HISPANIC CHILDREN IN A BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM ' Ordei No. 7921551 

, COOLT5Y, Hiram William, Ph.D- The University of Wlscon- 
sln-Madison, 1979. 211pp. Supervisor: Professor Rot)ert 
Davidson , ^ ' 

\ Bhingual/bldiittect&l Hispanic children from subCiiltural 
minorities show a measured cumulative deficit ii\^educatlonal 
Jwsts. Bilingual education has been advocated by its pro- 
ponents {IS overcoming the problems such children experience. 
' This 6tu4y sought to examine bilingual language acquisition 
among liiigulstlcally. divergent children using four methods to 
do this: psychological testing, sociolinguistic interviews^ ob- 
. s«rvatton and ethnography. 

The testing resultSL^ggest that a drop may exist in mea* 
lured readhig competence. when children are introduced to 
^' a second language. Interview data reflected'clearly that the 
language Spolcen in the home is an important variable to take 
Into account when studying language behavior pf bilingual chil 
dr«n. Both the .role of the Interactant and the language domi-" 
nance of the child were significantly related to the proportion 
<rf Spanish spoken by these chllJiren. ^ 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY INVESTIQATlfKi ACHIEVED 
lOSADlNQ LEVEL, SEL^'-ESTEEM AND ACHIEVED 
ORAOS POINT AVERAGE G1Ve!n VARYING PARTICI- 
PATION PERIODS IN A DIL1,NGUAL ELEMENTARY 
PROGRAM \ Order No. 7919001 

CURIEL, Herman, Ph.D. Texas A^M University, 1979. 
148pp. Chairman: Dr. Walter F. Stenning 

A quasi-experimental research design was used to eompare 
two groups of similar students. Both groups were Mexican- 
American seventh grade students who were enrolled in.a triMll- 
tional Junior high school curriculum where all subject matter 
was presented in English. For purposes of this study an 
mentary bilingual program ot varied time was treated as ths 
indspsndent variable. One group, the experimental group (blr 
lingual group) was taught for one or more years in an elf men*- 
tary blltngual program. The control group (Vno no lingual group) 
was taught in a traditional elementary program where all sub- 
ject matter was presented in English. The dependent vari- 
ables examined for comparison purposes included: Seventh 
and sixth grade reading levels, grade point average achieved 
during grades one through six, and for the seventh grade; and 
self-esteeni at the completion of the seventh grade. ^ 

Reading lev^l was obtained by use of a School admlnls-- 
tered test, flTe Iowa Test of Basic Skills , which yielded scores 
on reading comprehensidfvT language skHls, and vocabulary. 
Self-esteem was measured by use of the Piers - Harris asif - 
Concept Scale . The obtained measures were subject to aniUy- 
sis of variance (ANOVA) to determine the significance of 
group differences between the experimental and control groups. 
Reading scores and school marks, i.e., grades were obtained 
from the students* school records. The Piers ^ Harrif Self- 
CoQcept Scale was group administered by t fie Investigator, 
ben^ographic and socioeconomic data were obtained from each 
studsnt by means of an individual interview. 

Conclusions : \. ^ 

The significance of ^&5^^»(^s used as a basis for the rejec- 
tion of the null hypotheses. Based on the stafiatical results 
the following (^onclusions w^re drawn: 

1. Length of time in the elementary bilingual program whether 
It was one to three years, or four to seven years produced 
equal results in seventh grade school performance measures, 

1. e., reading scores and grkde point average; and obtained 
measures of self-esteem. 

2, The control students who were instructed in English (ot 
six or more years achieved higher scores on all three mea- 
sures of reading at the completion of elementary school. 

S. The experi.incntul and control students achieved coj^parable 
seventh grade reading scores on two of three reading mea- 
sures obtained at the cc^mpletion of seventh grade. There 
were no statistically significant differences between the ex- 
perlmei^al and control groups on tlie reading comprehension 
and vooibulary test scores. The control students'" tegt 
scores on the English language skills were significantly 
higher. 

4. The study .found that there were no statistically significant 
differences between tjie experimental and control groups on 
the total scores of the Piey - Harris Self - Concept Scalt . On 
two of the six subscalesHjb group scores revealed significant 
differences. The control group had higher scores on t^e anxt - 
ety subscale* meaning that the control group perceived them* 
selves as more free of anxiety. The experimental group had 
higher scores on the Happ>iness and Stotlsf action subscale which 
translates \o a perceived higherlevel of happiness and self- 
satisfaction. 

5. The study found that the experimental students achieved a 
significantly higher grade point average in elementary school 
grades one through six. - 

6. study found that there were no statistically significant 
differences between the experimental and control groups on 
achieved grade point average in the first year of Junior high 
•chool. . ' n 
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lUcoimn»iK!ations : 

Battd'on the ooncluslona r«ndertd In the study, the writer 
itrolnily recon^menc^^ that: y 

1. rThe study be repUcatfd with the same sample at the stu- 
Mntr eompletlon o{ junior high school and that the study In- 
clude measures o(^ school absenteeism and retention. 

S. TheJiptudy be repeated ^ith the same sample at the stude^s' 
completion of senior high school. 

3, A similar study be replicated using a much larger sample. 



AFFECTIVE VARIABLES AND ORAL ENGLISH PROFI- 
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This study attempted to replicate Gardner and Latiiberf s ^ 
09*^2) research in Canada concerning the importance of attl^ 
tudes and mo^vatlon and second-laDguago acquisition. The 
major focus of the study was to investigate a particular set of 
affective variables and their relationship to oral English pro*- 
flciency of adolescent Mexican American migrant students. 
Attitudlnal variables selected were the following: (1) attitude 
toward Ani^lo American culture; (2) identification with Anglo 
American culture; (3) lack of Identification with ejther culture 
(knomie); (4) preference to associate with (a) Mexican Amer- 
icans who usually speak Spanish^ (b) Mexican Americans who 
usually spesdc Engllsh/(c) Anglo Americans who usually speak 
Enclish» (d) Anglo Americans who usually speak Spanish; and 
(ft) a motivational orientation^for learning a second language, 
two dimenilions of this orientation being instrumental and inte- 
grative. 

Eighty eighth grade migrant students from thrive school dis*- " 
tricts in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas were selected to par- 
ticipate in the study. 

Hypothesis 1 predicted that there would be a significant 
positive relationship between a student's attitudes toward Anglo 
American culture and his/her oral proficiency in 'English. 
The second hypothesis predicted a significant positive rela- 
tionship between student identification with Anglo American 
culture and oral proficiency in English. The third hypothesis 
predicted a significant negative relationship between a student's 
feslings of anomie and oral proficiency in English. The fourth 
hypothesis predicted a significant relationship between a slo- 
dmt's associative preference and oral proficiently in English; 
that is» the more a student prefers to associate with Anglo 
Americans or Mexican Americans who speak. English^ the 
more proficient the student will be In speaking English. Hy- 
pothesis 5 predicted a significant positive relationship between ^ 
a students motivational orientation, either Instrumental or 
integrative, and oral proficiency In English. The sixth hypoth- 
esis predicted a significant positive relationship between a 
student's attitudes on each of the above nxentloned variables 
considered as a group and oral proficiency in English. ^ 

What the results tended to Indicate Is that no relationship 
was established between the Integrative motivatjonai orienta** 
tlon for learning English as a second language and oral English 
proficiency. No conclusive evidence was established between 
the instrumental motivational orientation to learn English aid 
oral English proficiency; but the data did show a trend In this 
direction. These findings tend to contradict Gardner and Lam-^ 
, berths Montreal studies in which they found a correlation be- - ' 
twMtt Integrative motivation and proficiency in the second lan- 
guage. Social distance^ socioeconomic status^ and language 
status differences in the population investigated may account 
^for ^e conflicting results. 



TATTLER: ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCES ON PATTERNS 

at communicati6n in a black communi'i y 
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A persistent theme filters through the literature on black 
experiences: that 6lack life Is dysfiuu tlomil, In dlsurray, and 
unorganized. While growing up In a black onvlroniuonl, I be* 
. came acquainted with Images that portrayed whites tfinploylnf 
a communication system that Itself was. In disarray, dysfunc- 
tional, and unorganized. Roger D. Abraham^ Grace Sims Holt, 
and Elliot Llebbw hint at an answer to these opposing view- 
^ points. They conclude that Wacks have conununlcatlon pat,- 

terns that operate differently from white patterns ot^jpinmu- 
^ ^cation. Therefore, In this study. I proposed to examine 
c(Mnmunlcatlon str^ttej^^l^s In a black community and tp die- " 
cover the onvlroivmlj^ntal influences on the (jev,elopment of those 
strategies. In short, my aim Is'to explore envlrbiunental in- 
^ fluences on the development of negotlatlon'strateglps in a black 
community. ^ - 

The motUpd of study was participant observation. \The re- 
search was conducted over a period of 18 mo^iths In a smalt 
midwest community near Detroit, Michigan. "Tattler" is 
the pseudonym given to the community under study. The pop- 
ulation of the community was estimated at around 2,700 people. 
The great majority of the people who lived there were black. 

The emphasis of the study Iq rhetorical. The essay l^on 
communication strategies, tactics, and survival techniques. 
An attempt has been made to explain ttife Interplay, the ex- 
change of Veal and symbolic Influences, and the pArsuasiVe 
impact of a black community environment on £i black aiidi^ce. * 

Pursuant to thjs end, the writer first reviews theH^tera- 
ture in an attempt to provide Insights about the curre^ifiage 
of the black community. Chapter 11. entitled "T^ttler^^ is |h 
attempt to convey a vivid picture of the sights and sourlds of 
* the community. This chapter presents a rounded view dl 90m~ 
mu^lty life and at the same tifne places an emphasis on com- 
munity members and their perceptions of Tattler. Hope?ully, « 
this chapter will provide the reader withia feel for the. com-« 
munlty and^ the people who live #^ere. The third qhhpter 
titled "Training In Rhetorical Skills," examines th§ effects of 
environmental Influences on the deveiopmoi^t, understanding » 
and attitudes of yogth toward life as an event to bcfi negotiat|id. 
It is suggested In this chapter that the envirtuunents where 
black youth are trained to negotiate will hetp them to survive 
in lale^r life. The fourth chapter Is a continiTjaiyn of*thp ex- ' 
amln^ion of stylistic and expressive communication behav- 
lore. The rhetorical Impact of hand gestures, walks, and fa- 
cial expressions Is discussed. Cha|j)ter V is concertjed with 
^'Rhetorical Issues." There is In this chapter an cxamirtajtlon 
of the ^public meeting places," the Issues that concern people 
In those ''meeting places," and the rhetorical strategies fhat 
people In public places us© to resolve the Issues. 'Chapter VI 
introduces and examines the types of rhetorical strategies 
that members of the Tattler community use to ensure coop- 
eration among one another. Chapter VII is the conclusion, and 
centers on implications, conclusions, and considerations for 
ftiture rei^oarch that can bo drawn from the study. 

One finds in a study such as this that there Is a common 
. body of rhetorical arguments or strategics which people use 
In^everyday life. Because of the spontaneous nature of daily w 
interactions, the rhetorical strategies ''do not call attention^ 
to themselves." They are rfietorlcal strategies that Individ"^ 
uaU use Id adjust luid readjust to each other in spontaneous 
discourse. And the observation of the interplay between the 
individual and his social ei^vironm^nt helps to provide an un- 
dersti^ndihg of how people mobilize communication strategists 
In order to cope with the activities of the day. 
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This atucty focussed on Dinlect 6p«Aking Children's U«e of 
Ccmttxtual and Graphic Information in Lemming to Read. It ^jil^ 
mmined changes over tlnie In (a) specific error types, and (b)iii 
frmmniatlcal acceptability of errors. It analysed (c) whether 
good and poor readers and (d) rural and Urban readers differ 
In the types of errors madSp (e) whether rural and Urban read-* 
ers diffsr In reading ability, and (f) whether readers make re- 
sponaeH In their spoken dialect. 

The sampl<e consisted of children, 25 rural and 25 uHtmn. 
The rurmi group comprised 12 boys and 13 girls, with mean 
chronological age of 6.4 years, and mean mental age, on the 
Pinter Cunningham Primary Intelligence Te^t, of 4.7 yearsi 
The children came from unskilled, farming families. The urbaii 
group of 25, consisted of 12 lK>ys and 13 girls, with mean chron- 
ologioal age of 6.5 years and mean mental age score 5«8 years. 
The parents or guardians were skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers. An Oral Language Competence test showed that the urban 
children's score was hlgherihan the rural children's. Forty- 
oifie (io tiiral and 21 urlMn) children completed the study. 
I InatrvctLon combined the basal reader approach and phonics. 
TfBachfrs followed Instructions outlined in prepared manuals. 
Checks were made to ensure that -the manuals were being fol- 
lowed. 

Data were collected over seven months on passages using 
words the children had already met in their readers. Children's, 
oral respont)es were recorded on tape and prepared Q4>ples of 
the content. Contextual errors were categorized as "No Re- 
sp^dnse," Word Substitution," ''Insertion/ ^^Omission," and 
''8«U-Correction." Atteinpts at "Spelling** or ''Sounding-out" 
w«re recorded. Errors were ani^lysed for their grammdllcallty 
or dialect usage. 

The percentage of each score in an error category expreascKl 
as the percentage of total errors was computed for (a) each 
month of the study, and for major errors, for (b) the Urst and 
second half of the study and (c) the full period. Word Substitu- 
tion errors were broken down into five graphic similslrity error 
types, "Story," "Non-Systematic," "Article or Small Function 
Word," "First or LastXetter Correct/ and words having "At 
Least Half of the Letters of the Stimulus'*; and the percentage 
of each type computed. The latest for non-independent samples 
was applied to (a) paired month's scores, (b) first and second 
hall period scores i)f major contextual and graphic similarity 
errors, grammatically acceptab'le errors, and dialect errors, 
for all the groups. The t-<test for independent samples waS used 
for assessing (a) differences in error types jbi^t ween good and 
poor readers, rural and urban readers, and \[b) differences In 
oral reading achievement between rural and urban readers. The 
Spearjnan r was used to determine patterns of growth or decline 
among the monthly means of major errors. The level of confl* 
"dence was p < .05. 

"No Response" errors declined over time for the total group. 
*'Word Sttbatitutjon" errors increased for all. categories of read- 
era. More "Half of the Letters of the Stimulus" were used at 
the end ot the study than at the beginning, with good readers 
making more of these errors. "Grammati{;al Acceptable* er- 
rors«did not increase for any of the groups but good readers^ 
made more "Grammatically Acceptable'* errors th^n poor read-, 
ere. Urban readers made more ''No Response" errors than 
rural readers, while ruraJ readers made more ''Word. Substi- 
tution" errors. Urban readers' errors were more grammati* 
cally acceptable than rural readers'. There was no difference 
between their "Graphic Approximation" errors, or final reading 
achievement. Readers all made relatively few errors in their 
Spoken dialect. Comparisons with beginning readers' error 
patterns in other countries were discussed. 
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Studies have shown that students' wliose dominant dlalw^^in, 
Black KngliRh are ^mpodcd In their acadomlc progress h^ lli^V 
guiStio problomft tn Uielr Standard EngUsh comnumlcatlon 
' skflis. 

This study Is c9noerncd with the linguistic problems of col- 
lege students who are speakers of Black English ant! Jor whom 
a regular Freshman English currlcuUnn wovild not suffice. It 
is the task of English teachers to (each and assist the#e stu- * 
dents in the acquisition of competency In Standard English 

The purpose of this study Is io prtJvia^ English teaehers 
frort^ the dominant culture of the U. Syi^ whose llngulillc ag- 
peVlences are*malnly StaiKlard EnglWh both background Infor- 
mation and teaching guidelines for the teaching of English to 
Black Ehglish dominant students at predominantly Blacic col- . 
jheges at^ universities.' 

Thf objectives of this study are to acquaint, teachers wHh* 
five language aspects that have direct relevance to their teach- 
' ing of Stahdard English to Black English shakers at the oollsf 
leyeL These objectives are: fl) To acquaint teachers with the 
Ui^ulstle and soclollnguistlc aspects of Black English* the ' 
native dialect, by the presentation of a review of various^ points 
of view within the literature on Black English. It is stronftf 
bellied that familiarity with the students language and oul- 
tural ^kground will ensure a better perception and under- 
atandlng of the students' native d^talect. (2) To aequalnl teaeh- 
ers with the broad perspective of Standard English, thetartst 
dlalfct, as a social, national, and International lai^uage. Thia 
perspective demonstrates the desirability of students Inoledlng 
Standard English competence In their linguistic repertoire. 
(S) To acquaint teachers with students' attitudes toward Man* 
dard Bnf lish and Black English so that they will be able to 
teach Black college students more perceptively. This stu^f 
presents the results o^a student response questionnaire eNhljt* 
languace awareness. (4) To acquaint teachers with the *noii^ 
Standard English linguistic features which have been l<toi«Hfti^ 
as stigmatized Black English linguistic patterns. Examlihalklon 
of samples of students' writing and an analysis of the lll«ttlsHc 
nature and frequency of occurrence of nonstandard features In 
students^ writing provide information on the linguistic areas In 
whieh the students heed Intensive practice. (5) To acquaint 
teaehf rs with the teaching of Standard English as a second 
dlal^ot (TESD)\pproach. This study presents a review of 
TfSD methods of various educators and linguists, and this 
writer's applied linguistic approach based on cont;rasttve 
analysis. 
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The purpose of this study was to identify the expressed resd- 
Ing Interests of 360 black adolescents from two urban Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania schools. Reading preferent:^ variables 
studied In this survey were age and sex of the reader, plot eats-* 
gory^ and race of the major figure or figures. Special attention 
WM Alio given to comparing the relationship between reeding 
interests of the black students in this study and the reading In- 
terests of Caucasian students of the siime age groups as re^ 
P9rted In previous studies. 

A Bl-Rtcial Annotated Fictitious Titles Survey (BAFTS) 
was developed by the researcher for written presentation to 
black adolescents in thetr English classrooms. '^^e 48^anno« 
tat^p fictitious titles covered twelve general ares^s of Itterery 



plol eaUgorteSy with half of the annotations relating to black 
flgUMS.wlthto the story content. The 50-minute survey was . 
administered to2S Individual classes, encompassing four age 
gcoapfl., feurtMn/flfteen^ sixteen, and seventeen, with a mini- 
mum response level of 40 student^ for each ag^ group, for a 
toUl ol 102 girls and 168 boys. 

One major statistical design was used in the QAFTS! A Four- 
Way Analysis ef Variance ^(2x4x2x11) with re|>eated measures 
^ th« last two factors wa^ employed. F0rty^four titles grouped 
Into eleven cat6g:orie3 with two titles ea.ch for books with black 
and wltkivhlt^ figures w« re analyzed. The Scheffe Multiple 
Comparisq|% prociedure jvas employed between category means 
to determine areas of significance. In addi,tion, general descrip- 
tive measures were used with the inclusion of the additional 
categories of Homan(!:e and Black-White Eoma^fe. ■ , ' 
. In the Four-Way Analysis of Varlance,'1»ignifidant ttiffejr-^ 
enc«s were found for both student response to plot categ<t)ry 
(.001 level) and race of the major figure or figures (.001 levelK 
Sex wastnot found to be a significant determined and age was 
not found to be a significant determiner Of Vesboing Interests.* 

• However, there were* five differences found for the interactipns ^ 
between indepeodent variables. Significant interactions were 
fouhd iMtween aj^e of th6 reader and category (.05 level), age,' 

• sex of the reader and category (.05 level), sex of the'^reader anci 
category (.001 .level), category and race of the xnajor figure 

(.01 leveiT, and sex of the reader, category and race (.05 level). ' 
Nine of the eleven categories with black figures had means sig- 
nificantly higher than the same clltegories with white figures. 

Tliere were considerable differences In reading interests 
when, racial content and plot categories were taken into consld- ^ 
eratton. ^ jf ... 

There were significant differences between mean scores 
for the^ eleven catejjories, with peer, reality -based stories and 
supernatural stories scoring significantly higher than m'ost 
other stories. • . ^ )»• 

1* Fourteen And seventeen year olds were most alike in their^ 
interests, while fourteen year old males and fifteen year old 
females were the nnost difficult. ^ ^ 

3. Female students responded with a high degree of Interest to 
all four Romance stories, while the'males responded with a 
high degree of interest to onljr the black-whire Romance stories. 

4^^ F^n^ale interests seemed more^ clearly defined, and did not 
ytry greatly with age, Male interests were less defined and 
varied ^ith age to a greater degree. 

5. Race, as a significant factor in interests, was indicated by 
tike total mean score for the eleven black-figured categories 
iMing significantly' higher than the total mean score for the 
eleven categories making no reference to black figures. 

6. Abth male and female students of this study woulti possibly 
read more and over a wider range of topics if racial identifi- 
cation with materials were possible for them. 
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The primary purpose of .this, longitudinal study was to 
8crll)e the syntactic structures emplpyed In the Speech samples " 
9f black childi^en Origftmlly'enrolledi in the Head Start program 
conducted by the East Chicago, Indiana, schools during the sum- 
finer.pf 1965. Focusing on the clause, the X-unit (an independent* 
dlause and all accompanying dependent clauses), and ''sentence- 
embedding** transformations, the description included classifi- 
cation and computation of: . <v . 

1. The number of main clauses falling within each of four- 
teen possible patterns ' ( 

i] The average number of words per clause • 

3. The average nurnbeiv of words per T-unit 



4. The ratio of clauses to T -units ^ 

5. The number of *sentence--pn\beddlng** trdhsformatlona 
used per T-unIt (Inchidlnjf^nonilnal, advoi;;^blal, and coor- 

. dinating structures). 

The ^central question evolving from tills description Is whether 
or not the pattcM n of syntactic development evidenced in the 
langqage samples of these disadvantaged black chllch en differs 
from th|^ of middlo-class children In other studies. 

La^j||ungo satnplas were obtained at three different perloda 
of edy^tlonal develoj^nent: In July, 1965, as they l>egan their 
.Headjptart experience; in May, 1960, aa they moved Into the 
achdol's departmentalized prograips; and In May, 1978, at they 
approached the normal date of graduation.. Thpse taped Ian- 
t^uage tampK^S; obtained In' an adult-child setting through pkj- 
hire sttjnull, were transcrlt)ed orthographlcally for the analyHla* 
producing the^followlng findings: 

1. A«ialVsls of the 65,757 word corpus revealed a 49% de- -v 
nxRC in-the* ratio of mazes to T-unlts and a 25% redut:- 
Sn In maze length. While the average number of mazes ^ 
student remained fairly stable, most mazes were 
produced by a^few pupils, 

Whil^ aU fourteen clause patterns appeared In Head Start 
•amples, four patt<>rns accounted for 90% of the clauses. 
This percentage aind the Head Start pattern profile re- 
mained relatively constant over the years. The ratio of 
*partlals tJ" T^-unlts dropped from 2.414 to .146 over thlr- 
}'n years. * ' 

AltSiouKh the aver^igo words per transcript Ijicroased by 
onm43 words from the third to the twelfth grade, 'mean 
T^u ilt lonKtti Increased at every lev^el (5.38, 6.97/10.26). 
Mea 1 T-unIt length for this sample' was bejow that of 
mid lie-class pupils In other studies. 

Theimean number of clauses Increased over the grades. 
WhH\the ratio of all dependent clauses to T-unlt» rote 
abahpiKthe ratU^ of the adverbial clause wjis greatest ^ 
After gi*alte4lij^6e,, mean clause length romalnl^d fairly 
constant. 

The density of transform In relation to T-unlts Increased ^ 
at every level. Although pomlnal transforms predomi- 
nated at all grade levels, the greatest gain occurred In 
adverbial transfprftis. The most fretfOent' noun -headed 
nominal structures were the noun + possessive, the 
noun + adjective, and the Tioun + prepositional phrase. 
While non -headed structures appeared less frequently/ 
noun clauses. isurpassed all other nominal constructions 
l)y grade twelve. ,These nomlnals were most likely to 
function gr^immatlcally -as direct ol^Jects, subjects, ob- 
jects of preiwsltions, and subject complenients. 

Among coordinating structuresffornied by transforma- 
tions, those linking nomlnals am^red more frequently 
than those joining predicates or Unodlflers. 

Although no great differences exist between glrls^and 
boys In their use of syntactic ptructures, when they did 
occur, they usually favored girlsMn Uead Start and grade 
three> but boy% in grade twelve. 

These disadvantaged black children, oven though they 
fell below middle-clas§ norms on several moasuree/ 
reflected a similar S\yntat)tic developmental pattern In 
their having increased T-unIt length, clause to T-unIt 
ratios, and transform density. 
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BLACK tTUDENTS' AND WHITE FACULTY MEMBERS'. . 
KRCrKFriONS OF BLACK STUDENTS' CLASSROOM | 
COMMUNICATI9N Order No. 701748ft 
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The purpose of this study \fras to (a^ determiive it black aiM^ 
dintfl^understand jA^hlte IristructorB' expectations for claseroom 
CMimunloatipn;' (b) ascertain the extent to whi^h black students 
lOMi wKUe instructors' expectations for x^lassroom communl- 
jDulon; and (c) identify those explanationtl that account for 

Jlltok etudents' communication behavior in the classroom. The 
•li^vere derived from' the perceptions of black students and 
white faculty , members. 

. fifgi^ty-foujr black students* twenty-two white students (Mrv* 
liif as the control group) and thlrty-sl}( wl\ite faculty members 
from Clarion State College, Clarion, Pennsylvania, participated 
In the study. Rating scales and open-ended questions were used 
to obtain |he perceptions of .student^ and (acuity n^mbersi I.e., 
Class Piirticipation Questionnaire ^L(for students) and Claes 
Participation Questionnaire (for faculty) whjch was the 
counterpart of the student's (Questionnaire, 

Seven hypothese<< w%re formulated. The following hypothesis 
waA supported by percentages and content analysis resultfi: 
Black studentii understand white faculty members' expectations 
for claaaroom communication and kn^ow how to meet them. Four 
hypothesos which were statistically confirmed at the .05 level 
of slfnlficance were us follows: (a) There wifl be a significant 
difference between black students' and y^hite faculty members* 
perceptions of the extent and quality of Mfi^k alt^udents' j::lMi^- 
room communication; (b) There will be a posittve correlation 
between black students' and white faculty members' perception^ 
of black students' overall classroom communication; (c) There 
wlU be a positive correlation between black students' percep- 
tions of their overall behavior in clascuroom communication and 
their final class «rade; and (d) There will be a positive corre- 
lation between white faculty members' perceptions of black stu- 
dents^ behavior in overall classroom communication and the 
black students' final grade.' The sixth hypothesis, which was 
statistically confirmed at the .05 level of significance, but un- 
tupported by content analysis data, was stated as follows: 
There yiiW be a significant difference between black students^ * 
and white faculty members' explanations to account for black 
students' classroom communication. The seventh hypothesis . 
was statistically unconfirmed and was stated as follows: Black 
students^ self*rating of overall classroom communication will 
?ary according to (a) sex, (b) classification, (c) the black stu- 
dent's family's college experience; (d) Q.PJ^. and (e) final 
class grade. 

The generid conclusions drawn from the study are that black 
students and white faculty nrembers disagree on the e\tent and 
quality, of bl^ck students' classroom communication; however, 
for the most part they agree that the participation is Inadequate . 
and they agree on the explanations that account for black stu- 
dents' classroom communication. More specifically ,'^they agree 
that black students' perj9onal attributes, such as skill inade- 
quacies^ fears and inseturities were the major factors inhibit- 
ing their plassroOTi communication. Howevqj, a significant 
portion of black students' concerns resides within the behavior 
and attitudes of white faculty members. 
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^ The Black English rule of'final consonant cluster reduc- 
tion ofl©n deletes the suffix thereby creating homophonous 
pressnl tense and past tense forms of regular verbs. It was 
hypotheslaed th^t these homophonous forms would cause tsnst 
Interpretation difficulties for Black English speakers and lh«t 
these difficulties would interfere with reading comprehension. 

To e^taniii>e this hypothesis, a reading task waedestgned to 
measure \)ie ability to correctly interpret verb tense and was 
administered to 18 BE speakers and 18 staiKtard English (QE) 
spealcers who were reading at-the Second grade lev4l. To 
e<|^at% for reading ability SE speakers were drawn from 
prades 2 and 9, and DE speakers were drawn from grades 4 
> and 5 t>ecause most children reading at the second grade leyel 
were eifrolled in these respective grades for the two dialect 
groupie. * 

Each Itei^i of the reading task was composed of two parts. 
Part 1 was a three- sentence partM^raph containing the critical 
verb to be interpreted, and student^ Indiosited whether they 
tho\ight the verb was present or pa^t tense. Tart 2 was a 
series of four general comprehension queetions designed to 
^determine if comprehension was affected by difficulties with ' 
'tenee interpretation. 

Three types of verbs were ei^^yed to study the effects 
of verb form on tense interprets^tlon. Irregular verbs In past 
tf nse form served as a measure of baselind perfQrmance Im- 
cause.BE and SE speakers correctly interpret the tense of 
Irregular veVbs, Regular verbs jn -ed euffix forhi were em- 
ployed to examine perfprmolice when -ed suffix deletion was 
hypothesized. to interfere with tense interpretation. Pinally, 
present tensto forms of regular verbs were included to deter- 
mine if they were also misinterpreted because of confusion *^ 
between the homophonous present tense and past tense forms 
of regular verbs. - 

. To Investigate whether redundant tense cues could altf 
tense interpretation when difficulties were experienced, three 
cuing conditions were employed. In one condition no cut was 
given, aiKl interpretation depended entirely on the proper inter- 
pretation of the critical verb. In the other two coiKtitionf a cue 
in the foMi of an irregular verb was given in addition to the 
critical S^iy ' ^ 

The results indicated that tense intorpretation difficulties 
were not limited to BE speakers, but that BE and SE speak- 
ers did not exhibit the s^m^ performance patterh. As expected^ 
performance on the irregular verb item3 was high for both 
BE and SE speakers. SE performance on -ed suffix vti>s • 
was as high as SE »performance on irreguUr verbs sufgestlnf 
no interpretation problems. Tentative evidence suggested thgt- 
the BE spelikers may have experienced some difficulty with 
-ed suffix verbs, but their performance wae not significantly 
lower on ^ed verbs than on irregular verbs. Both dialect 
groups exhibited poor performance on present tense it6m% 
but BE group performance was significantly lower than 8K 
group performance. The poor present tense performance prob^^ 
ably resulted from the students exhibiting the natural oscilla- 
tion between historical present and past toqse that favors pail 
tense iforms and is often observed in narratives. The signifi- 
cantly higher performance by SE students probably refldcted 
their greater adherence to verb agreement constraint^. 

Cuing had no effect for either dialect group, and there was 
no verb X cue interaction. Apparently cuing neither ^dsd nor 
hindered performance. Performance on the general compre- 
hension questions was moderately high and consistent across , 
all verb types and cuing conditions indicating that genera! com- 
prehension was unaffected by tense interpretation difficulties. 
Therefore it was concluded that difficulties with tense Interpre- 
tation should not be considered a major barrier to reading 
acquisition. 
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This study waa (lioHl({iiod to determine if ^ blllagual r^toond- 
^r«d« population compui ed favorably wUh their monollnguiil 
p#er froup on a batt^bry of testQ nieaaurfng their English ian- 
(uage proficiency^ The research wan based on the position t^lhat 
th^i'e It a necessary level of linguistic attainment for satisfac- 
tory aemdemlc achievement In f^ second ((rade [population. 

The subjects were 130 children attending second grade In 
American H<;hools, located on military bases In South West 
Germany. The experlmentliit Group was comprised of sixty- 
five children regarded as be\i\g bllU)gual. The Control Group 
•WM alxty-flve monolingual Amerlimi 4£ngllsh speakers selected 
from the same classroomH as the E^tperlmontal Group. The bl-* 
Ungual and monolingual students wai^d matched on the following 
Parameters: sex, age, classroom teacher, father's military 
rank, and classroom achievement. 

^ The children were screened for Intellectual limitation or ^ ' 
Incapacitating emotional difficulties on the Goodonough Draw- 
a-man Test. A lajiguage questionnaire was obtained from the 
parents of each child to determine the nature of the child's 
language contacts, and the validity of his/her membership In the 
bilingual or monolingual^ group; tho^chlldr^n' s dlassroom t«ach- 
ers al^o provided an evaluation of .pach Ahlld's scholastic 
achievement. ^ " i ■ - 

The test battery consisted of four tfests; two standardised 
testa the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), and the 
Gray Oral Reading Test (Gray), and two testa developed b)(JJie 
examiner — a morpheme assessment task (MAT), and, a sen- 
tence repetition task (SRT). Taped recordings of the children 
were evaluated for foreign ^ccent by throe Judges. 

On tasts of voc.^bulary (PPVT) and morphology (MAT), the 
monolingual children p^rfor^ived significantly better (at the .001 
level) than the blllnguals.' Therb was no significant difference 
In the performance of the two groups In sentence repetition 
(SRT), and oral reading (Gray). However, a higher percentage 
of the bilingual children's errors In sentence repetition and oral 
reading was a^rammatical. The bilingual and monolingual groups 
could not be differentiated from one another on the basis of the 
phonological aspects of foreign accent. 

Bilingual students compared favorably with their classmates , 
on measures of oral reading and sentence repetition, although 
not on measures of vocabult^ry and morphology. Since the bllln- 
guals ware matched on academic achievement with their mono- 
lingual p««rs, we can assume that their vocabulary and mQr- 
phology were adequate for the second-gr^de» even if not aa ' 
extanstva as that of the monollnguals. Linguistic deficiency as 
measured by the PPVT and MA^Kmust be regarded cautiously 
irhan seeking explanations for academic failure. The results 
did ngt Indicate a linguistic advantage for bilingual students In 
the English language^ but conversely they were not at an aca- 
demic disadvantage by the linguistic limitations that this teat 
battery revealed. 
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The Payi/.- ♦'INREAL- Child Language Screening Test, 
,PlClii, was developed to assist spoech clInlclansMn determtn- 
Inf poAsible language disorders among Spanish -s|>caklng pre- 
sohool children. The PICLS was l)llot tested on Spanish- 
spei^king preschool children ranging from three to five years 
of age. A critlc^al review of the -items of iho IMCLS ^as made 
by a team of professloimls coiTslstIng of Head Start teachtrs, 
btllngual speech clinicians, and aix>clal education aiKl blllt^ual 
educator«^^hlB analysis, along with the Information received 
through thoA>llo{ tost, assisted in the revision and further de-* 
velopment-()f items appropriates for ubo with Spanlsl^peakltif 
^children. ^ 

llie PICLS was administered to foUr and five -year -old 
Spanish dominant children pmtlc ipating In a Head Start pfo- 
.gram. The program is located (n ^ocgrro, ^oxas, which 
'lies twenty -fivft miles east of El Paso, Texaft, and borders 
Mexico. • * » \ 

, ' \The degree<6f validity for the PICLS was determined by , 
comparing the PICLS subtest and total, test scores with two" 
^ separate external Judgments, a) Kn lndoi)Ondent Professional ^ 
Assessment and b) Combined Referral information. 

THe first external criterion, the Independent Profeislonal 
Assessment, was the total rating given to each qhlld by a bi- ' 
lingual siHJech clinician. A Spanish -speaking speech clliviclati 
from the University of Texas* at El Pkao screened all 59 chil- 
dren, who had previously been assessed with PICLS, with an 
Informal test^batte<V consisting of a Spanish articulation test, 
a series of simple directions, and a section which required the 
chll4 to d^rjlbe the action depicted in two pictures^ The 
clinician rated the chlld^s errors in articulation, receptive Ian- 
guage, and expressive language as; 1 - severe, 2 - moderate, 
3 - mild, or 4 - normal. These ratings were compiled and a 
total performance rating was obtained, creating the Independent 
Professional Assessment external criterion to which PICLS 
performance was compared. ^ 

The second external criterion, a Combined Referral, was 
the composite of three Independent Judgments. A Judgment 
indicating which children should be referred for further speech 
and language testing was Independently made by 1) the Inves- 
tigator, 2) the student speech clinician and 3) the Heftd Start 
•taff. s 

1. The Investigator, upon administering the PICLS, inde- 
pendently Identified children who needed further testing. 

2. T!l>e bilingual student speech clinician also Independently 
made a pass/fall Judgment indicating whii!;h children should be 
referred for further assessment. 

3. The Head Start staff had previously identified those chil- 
dren who should be referred to the program's speech clinician* 

' i 

These three Independent Judgments were combined to form the 
second external criterion the Combined Referral. 

The validity coefficient for the total test and Independent 
Professional Assessment external criterion was .696. A va- 
lidity coefficient .of -^.675 was obtained between the PICLS 
and the Combined Referral external criterion. 

T)yB Hoyl formula of Internal conslstetiby was used to ar- 
rive at the reliability coefficient of the PICLS and Its subtest. 
The reliability coefficient for the total test was ,92. 

An Item analysis on each subtest of the PICLS identified 
questionable and non functloYilng Items. The types of speech 
errors made by children who were and were not referred for 
further testing were also identified. 

The PICLS, as presented herein proved to be a reliable 
and valid measure In identifying Spanish -speaking preschool 
children suspect of having a speech and language dlsprder. 



Speech clinicians should be able to distinguish a language 
difference from a language and/or^speech disorder. Th^ Iden- 
tification of a real disorder Is often more complex when the 
child speaks a language other than English. Assessment mea- 
sures are often not available in other languages and limitations 
art encountered when tests are merely translated or adapted 
to specific language groups. 
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This fltudy examined t!ie effects of Spanleh-Eiigllsh bilin- 
gual education on the'lang\iag^e utfe and. language. preference of 
. fourth-f rado Mexican American students In four trilingual 
cation proJec^H In Texas. The proJ(\ct sl(eB were*located alonf 
the Low^ Rio Grande* Valley, along the Texas- Mexican lx>rder 
In southwest Texas, central Texas and In north Texas. 

A total of 169 fourth-grade Mexican Anrterlcan students * 
wfl*e administered a Language Use Survey developed ^y Hoff- 
mkn (1934) and modl/led by Mackey (1972) to measure bllln- 
guallsm In th^ domains of the hpmc/ neighborhood, and school. ^ 

The findings 8h6wed that: 

It If^ferences regarding program type and language use 
were not possible. Since most of th^, observed differ*- 
•nces between sites wpre accounted .for by the geograph- 
ical location of the <|lte, It wap difficult to lufer any »pe- 
clflc effects as a result of the bilingual program. ' v 

2. The bilingual projects In t|He study appeared.to have the 
effect of Increasing the lise of Spanish aixiong its Spanish/ 
Engllsh-sptinkrng pai*ticlpants as compared to the con- 
trol group, 

3. The students In the bilingual programs reported an In- 
^ crease In the frequency of Spanish used in the domains 

of the nelght>orhood and homer. Both groups reported 
/ using fenglish and Spanish in botli domains; however, 
the bilingual program participants repprted using 
slightly more Spanish than English in the homc» whereas 
the qonverse was true for ihd nonbillngual program par- 
ticipants. Both groups re|K>rtcd using slightly more 
English than Spanish with peers in the. neighborhood do- 
main. ^ . ^ . 

4. Results of the sejf- reported responses showed that stu--* 
dents In the bilingual programs perceived themselves 

as being more proficient in. Spanish than was reported 
by their counterparts. 



EXPRESSED REAIMMG PREFERLNCES OF MEXICAN-^ 
AMERICAN CHllit>REN IN THE SEVENTH GRADE 

^ Ordor No. 7925785 
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The P roblen i 

Hypotheses have been advLinced to account for the fact thut 
Mexican -Anier lean children often encourjlcr difficulties In 
reading. Some argue that the problem is generated, In part, 
by a lack of ethnic materials with which these children can 
Identify. An Implied assumption Is that Mexican -American g 
children are soniehow different from their non-MexlCan-Anier- i ♦ 
lean counterparts In their i elldlng preferences. Others assume 
.that the Mexican -Anierlcan cultural heritage promotes differ* 
ences betwfB^M) boys and girls in their reading preferences. 
In the ^absence of a lx>dy of research about reading preferences 
of Mexican-Aiuerlcan children, educators and publishers do 
not really know vi^hut constitutes appropriate Instructional uia- 
terials for then). The goal of this research was tp establish 
more suitable criteria tpr selecting appropriate materials for 
Mexican -American children. A sample of 432 seventh grade 
children In Imperial County, California, was used. 



Methodology 



The Investigation Involved three pleases of. illustrations and 
descriptions from modern realistic fiction Ixjoks for chlitfaren. 
Thaqu«*3tlonnalre was created and first utlll/.od among Inner - 
city children by Dr. .lei ry lo .J«hns for a doctoral study at 
Michigan State University in 1970. Contrasting descriptions 
and Illustrations depleting *stark and pleasant* settings, high and 
low self-esteem cha racters, and positive. and nogictlve group 
I nteract ion wqre useS. Fono\tlng each pair In ei^ch phase, the 
oKlldren resiK)nded to three questions, answering a total of 36 - 
queStlOnb.*' All of the desciMpt Ions and questions yfere tape re- 
corded do tliat ^ability to read would not Influence the rosuUa^ - 
of the study. 

Twelve hypotheses were tested. The data were tabulated 
on contlngt'noy tables and chl square and cor relalloh figures 
computed. \ 

Resiilts 

1. There was no statistically slgnlflcanf difference (,05 
level) l>etween Mexican -American and ik)1i - Mexican - 
American children lir their preferences for settings , . 
characte rs, and group Interaction In stories and booKs. 
(Hypotheses 1 A, IB, and tC) ^ " ^ 

2. There was no stntlstlcally significant difference (.(^ 
level) between Mexican-American girls and Iwys in 
their preferences for settlngs-and cha r a fters . Signifi- 
cant difference was found between glrls^and Ix^ys In their 
preferences for group Interaction, (Hyputht?ses 2A, 2B, 
and 2C) "^'^ 

3. For Mexican -Ame^'lcan girls ami boys there was no sta- 
tistically significant relationship (.05 level) between their 
choices for sett ings, cliurac ters, and group Interaction 

In st;^)rles and books and their perceptions of their en- 
vironment, themselves and their peer group Interaction. 
(Hyjwthesos 3A, 3B, and 3C) 

4. For Mexican-American girls, statistical significance was 
found (.05 level) between their expressed preferences 

g<>^tl'^68 In stories and books and their preferred 
living environment, between their choices for characters 
In stories and books and the person they would prefer 
to be. (Hypotheses 3D and 3E) 

5. For Mexican-American l>oys, statistical significance was 
found (.05 level) between their expres3ed preferences for 
characters and the person they would prefer to be, be- 
tween their clioices for group Interactidn and the group 
with which they would prefer to live and play. (Hypoth- 
eses 3E and 3F) •> 

6. Seventy -six per cent of Mexicah-Amerlcan girls and 
sixty -nine per cent of boys preferred the English lan- 
guage over the Spanish language for reading. (Descrip- 
tive data) 

7. If given a bloc of leisure time, b5.3 per cent pf M<»xlcan- 
American girls and 73.3 per cent of, boys prefer to watch 
television (Descriptive data) 



Conclusions 

The findings of this study suggest that it Is not necessary 
to create specialized ethnic materials for Mexij:an-Amerlc;ui 
children to read, In addition, the data do not support sex dif- 
ferences 'in the reading preferences of Mexican-American 
children except In one area»-group interaction. 



AFRO- AMERICAN CULTURE/COGNr^ilON RELATIONS: 
AN BXPLORATORY STUDY OF METAPHORlO I.ANQUAOK 
AMONG CHILDREN ' Order No. 7fl 15S8 

I^HILLIPS, Carol nhiiiiHoii. Ph.D. (^rtromont Graduate School, 
lin9. 153pp. 

This tnv08(l((ation was doBlgnod to e^iploro prbcesset for 
th« developmont of a oopcoptual frapiowork for uixlor standing 
lh« culturo and cognition relations of Afro-American children. i 
The approach draws.from sovoual (hoorotical aHamnptioni 
taken from Mio general i^tudy of culturo/cognition rcJiUions, 
namely: * 

V ^. That the value orlontatfion Ih a culture symbolically 

giv6H rise to the rules for th« organization of. oxi)orl- ^ 
ence; • ^ . 

f 

2. That the rules for the organization of experience are 
embodied in and transmitted^by the language. 

An past investigations have suffered from limitation^ Im- 
posed by the way in which Afro-American pulture is conceived, 
primary attention was given to the view pf culture that takea 
into accojimt the historicaT ev.olutiort of Afro-Americans. A« 
such, the conoeptH, suggested regarding the value oriei)tation 
and its (y>gnitive a!nd linguistic concomitants repr<)sen( the 
historical reality of an African origin impacted by an Ameri- 
can experience 

Among the linguistic dimen.sions hypothesized to^eflect 
the manner of organization of cognitive st rategies^ts meta- 
phor. To determine usefulness of tlie study of metaphor for . 
Infoi^ming future studies of iiiformation processing strategies, 
an exploratory investigation was coixiucted by describing the 
f«atur«« of metaphor manifested in the langu:ige of a smah 
sample of five-yo^^r-old Afro-American children. The data 
revealed (1) the frequent use of metaphors in their naturally 
occurring conversations with each other, (2) the occurrence 
of metaphors In both novel aiKl frozen forms, aivd (3) the oc- 
currence of four varieties of explicit aiul implicit comparisons. 

The evidence suggested that metaphuiic language is a viable 
linguistic phenomenon for the study of cultu^c/cognitlon rela-^ 
.tlons In young children. 



THE ACQUISITION OF FOUR BLACK ENGLISH MORPHO- 
LOGICAL RULES BY BLACK PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 

Order No. 7916019 

REVERON, Wllhelmlna Wright, P^.D. The Ohio State Unlver- 
■Uy, 1979. 212pp. Adviser: Associate Professor Sheila Goff 

The purpose of this study was to determine the order of 
acquisition of four roles of Black English morphology, pkirtl, 
possessive, past tense, and thU'd person singular, by thre'e- 
to six-year -old black children from two socioeconomic status 
levels, as a result of two modes of presentation. Black English 
and Standard English carrier phrases. There were 80 subjects. 
Qroup I consisted of 40 children fr9m middle socioeconomic 
status environments, and Group II consisted of 40 children from 
lower socioeconomic stsUus environments. Within each group, 
there were four agejj^vells, three, four, five, and six ye^ars. 
Teh children were In each age. level. Nonsense syllables were 
etnployed to elicit morphological responses from the children. ^ 

The syllables were recorded on magnettc tape with two 
modes of presentation. "Carrier phrases Ip both Standard En- 
fllsh and In Black English^ preceded and were interspersed with 
the nonsense syllables. Children listened through headphones 
and made appropriate responses; The number offTesponses 
was the 4^r iter Ion mea^dure employed for statlstlcaR treatment 
The purpose was to determine internalization on the part of the 
child of four linguistic concepts. In Standard English and in ^ 
Black English. - ' k 

For Group I, the sequence of acquisition for standard En- 
glish morphemes was found to correlate with that reported In 
the literature, posses&lve, plural^ past tense, and third person 
singular. The pattern which emerged for Black English rules 
O rpholog/ was the same as Standard English until age five. 



After five years, the pajlorn was reversed, tbH^ person singu-^ 
lary.past tense, plural, anti possessive. Th^ sequence ob- 
served fpr (jtoiip 11, for Standard English rules of morphology 
was* plural, posscfsslve, past tense, and thlrc^ person 'stm(uUr; 
for Black English rules of morphology, the pattern was third 
person singular^ po8Henslvc,.paat teiiso, and plural. Mode of 
presentation was found to be a significant factor In this study. 
The subjects In Qrbup 1, middle socioeconomic status, pro- 
duced more Standard English morphe^iies t\> Standard English 
mode of presentation and fewer Black English morphemes to 
Black English mode of presentation than subjects. In Group ft, 
lower socioeconomic status. "9 



ORAL LAfiCUAGB GAINS IN A F^NCH-^GLISH. BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCATION FROQfUm IN IBEftIA PAltDN 
(LOUISIANA) AS MEASURED BY A ^PETITION INSTRU- 
MENT ^ ' Order Uo, 70IO197 



RICHARD, Lawrence Louis, Ph.D. 
at Austin, 1979. 142pp 



The University of Texas 

Supervise^: Thomas p, Horn \ 



The study consists of the administration 6f a pretest sAd a 
posttest using the Gloria and David EngllshrFrench Test, k 
repetition-type Instrument, to a group of 150 rural first and 
second graders hi Iber)a Parish Schools (Louisiana). The ex- 
perimental groi\p consisted b( 100 of the Children partlctpatl% 
In the first year of the school district's bilingual educatlen pro* 
gram; the 50 children constituting the control groupdld not par* 
ticlpate In the program. Test results were computed with a one- 
t>etween one-wlthln analysis of variance. ^Scores of first and 
second graderls were analyze^Mieparately. 

Resulf8^|lhowe%l that the children were able to repeat most 
of the 25 Erifgllsh sentences with little difficulty, whereas they 
were by and large ^unable to understand or repeat the« sentences 
of the French test. 'Thejir performance on the English test whs 
scored on their ability to repeat nine variables, either phjNio- 
logical or morphological features. Among first graders, slg* 
nilicsnt differences occurred on six of the variables from pre* 
test to posttest. No significant differences occurred beNf e< a 
groups. Among second graders, 8lgnlfi<;ant dlffei^ences from 
pretest to posttest <^burred only On two variables; and, on one 
of these, there was a significant difference l>etweeri perfor- 
mances of the groups. Plerfbrmance on the French test was 
scored on one variable: ability to repeat Individual words. 
There were significant differences in performance from pre- 
test-do posttest and bIbo between groups at both grade levels. 

Based on conclusions drain from the above data, certain 
limitations of the Gloria and David fest are pointed out and 
possible directions for modification are briefly Identified. 
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A COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT OF MEXICAN AND 
MEXICANS-AMERICAN CHILDREN IN THE AREA^ OF 
READING AND MATHEMATICS IvrfEN TAUGHT WITHIN 
A COOPERATIVE AND COMPETITIVE GOAL STRUCTURE 

Order No. 7921046 

SANCHEZ, Juanlta L., Ph.D. University of California, Santa 
Barbara, 1979. 259up. 

TKe purpose o^thls study was io determine whether there 
Is a relationship t>etween student achievement and specific 
ethnl^ and' profile chara^cterlstlcs of jthe student and the teacher. 
The focus of the st^dy were Mexican and Mexican- American 
students enrolled In iflfty-eight bilingual settings in grades 
6. Five Independent variables related to the student andbiised 
on language dominance were identified. 

"A* - non-English 8|>eaking student. , 
*B" ^ limited English soeaktng student. 

- bilingual and/of nuent Engllsh^Spanlsh-surnanned 
student achieving below Qi . 
"D* bilingual and/o^ fluent English Spanlsh-suf named 



student achieving above Qi 
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*■* - tlu4nt English non-Spanish surnamsd ptudent. Pour 
Indepsndsnt varUblss In r^spsct to the t«achsr wtr« 
' Idsntlflsd as«foUows: * 

CpOjgfrallvt rsiponM . This Was dstsrmlnsd by^ teacher ^ 
rsspoMS as msasur^d In ths three Instrumental design by 
CojrdtrD(1978), , * y 

Tticher trainlM , Three groups were Ideiilfled: Qroup 
One whteh received thiCoonfluent training; Group Two rf cei?td 
the Dldaetlc training; and Group Three served as the control 
group Md received no training, 

Ithatdlty M The model made reference to the teacher tMiIng 
• Chteano/bhl c |na . ^ ~ 

Qifde Level. Grade level taught by teacher Included In the 

• A malllple regression prediction technique waji used and the 
Independenr variables Included were only those jwhlch coqirlb- 
ijiled to 1^ model and Were significant At the & percent leiret. 
Pott teA scores on the California Te«t of Basic Skills In Bnr/ 
gllsh reading and math were used as the depei^Jent variable. ' ^ 

The operational hy pot holies weW; > ' • 

' Hi There will t>e no relationship between the 1) teaclUr's 
cooperative self-perception^ 2) cooperative response In 
A <|llemma situation, 3) ability to provide cooperative 
learnlnl opportunities In the classroom, and^the achieve* 
ment of Mexican student^ In thi^ areas of reding and 
math.^ 

Ha There will be no relationship between the 1) teacher's 
cooperative 8el^'perceptlon,• 2) cooperative response In 
A dilemma situation^ 9) ability to provide cooperative 
learning opportunities In the classroom, and the achieve- 
ment of Mexican-American students In the areas c4* 
reading and math. 

Both l^ypotheses were rejected by the findings. 'A signifi- 
cant relationship was found between cooperative response ahd 
the adkievement ol Mexican aitl Mexican- American students 
In a blUngvial setting In k>oth the areas of reading and math. 
Mfxlcan and .Mexican- Ame/lcan students respond negatively 
to a cooperative teacher In the lower grades (K-2) and post*- 
tlvely In the upper grades (3-6). The reverse then Is held to 
Im true; Mexican and Mexican -American students respond posh 
tlvely to the competitive teacher In the earlier grades and re- - 
.epoitl negatively' to the competitive "teacher In the upper gfsdes. 
litfluence, both positive and negative, was at the 5 percent level 
of significance. 

A bilingual setting with a Chlcano teacher who is bilingual 
yields positive results in the areas of reading and math. The 
findings further seem to indicate that the use of the language^ 
bther than English wfthih the bilingual setting Is pot the only 
factor that has a positive influence In reading and math seorfs. 
Systematic differences in social mdlMratlons and learning styiei" 
eJtlsting between ethnic student population would seem to cott«» 
tribute at a slgniftcant lev^l. The results of this research 
woufd eeem to provide one more piepe to the puzzle of the h%<" 
tureof relationships betWeen educational variables. \ 
* The limitation) as discussed within the study maXe conchi^ 
elons and generalizations tentative. Nevertheless, the emer^ 
gence of some possible trends could provide suggestions for 
areas for further research and also suggest changes t>e con- 
sidered in the teacher training process. The task is left for 
thoss involved in future research to systematically exploit 
aid further ascertain whether the types of learning environ- 
ment provided In schools Is more^By^ lees effective given differ- 
ences in the relative dominance of various motives. 
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A OCMPARATtVE STUllY OF THE EFFECTS W THt UUE 
or A D1A0N0STIC/PRE8CRIPT1VE APPROACH VEHPOS A 

TUTOKiAL' Approach to the teaching of EnoLOfH 

Tp H0N-Ej^GL18H SPEAKING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHnjDRm IN A LARGE URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICT* IN 
COLORA06 ' Order No. TNSISI 

SCUUDfiR, Bonnie Elizabeth Todd, Ph«IX University of Col-- 
orado jit Boulder, 1970. 248pp. Co-Chalrpersohtf: Leonard 
Mc^7|lknley Ratllff > 

of the Study 

purpose of this study wap to determine/if there were 
[Iflcant dlfferencesMn m«an scores on oral English profi* 
apd academic achievement t>etween two groupsjof hoa- 
leh speaking elementary children who participated In two. 
rent EngUsh*as-a Second Language programs i/Ct|[lojr^, 
^ flrs^ group recelved^ESL, Inst ruction at centers from spe- 
V;«HiMly trained, experienced, certified teachers In the piain>oettC 
';7 ^Ijlon^Engl ilih Speaking Program ', funded ynder ESEA TlSe l 
}'fT^ second group ^as taught ESL by paraprofesSional tutors 
)h the Indlyldual schools throu^ the English Language yutoria l 
Prcpram . \vhlch received etate funding. Both programs oper^ 
tted within the Denver Public Schools during different sebool 
3F0WS. ■ - 

Ih addition, this research project investigated (via queetton- 
natre) other ESL or bilingual programs functioning at the ele* 
mentary l^el In selected urban school districts across the 
(Sountry. This was done^ provide a basis of comparison for t * 
th| two approaches used in this study. It' also should proirlde 
more information on programs operating In the ESL/bilingual 

Procedure and Sample r " ' 

The first group, consisting of 187 non-English speaking chil- 
dren (k-G)' from many countries, was pbst-^tested using the ^ 
Wide Banne Achievemeut Test , the Illinois Test of PsychoUa- 
aulstlc Abilities Verbal Expression subtest, and the UiMuste 
, 8ani^e . The second groub.- consisting of ISO.nen-Cnglteh • 
speaking chlldl*en from many countries, w^s postteeted iieliw 
the same Instruments. Also, a Language Rating Scale , deelgned^ 
to measure the level of usage of English within the regular 
classroom, was completed by the classroom teaeher following 
the poettesttng of each child in the study, ' 

Anahff is of Dato 

The analysis of variance In a three factor,^ 28 cell design 
-was employed to measure differences betwec^u posttest means 
i of the two grout>s on the five variables. The factors wefe: 
grade level (k-d), treatment group (Diagnostic and Tutbrlal), 
and language grouf^ (S|>anlsh and Other). The five varlahlee 
(dependent) were: oral English fluency, oral English express 
slon» achievement in math, achievement in refdlng, and elass^ 
room language usage level. The analysis of variance technique 
In the BMD05V computer program was utilised with the foUoW* , 
lag statistical differences shown. ^ 



Findings ^ 

'In tN area of ofal English proficiency (as demonstrated by 
performance on th^ Language Sample, ITPA, and the Language 
(calf) the children in the Diagnostic Non-English ^tk* 
Ing Program IK>red slgii^iflcantly higher (.01 level of confidenee) 
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Rating Scalf ) the children in the Diagnostic Non-English teeak* 
Ing Pr<yram IK>red slgii^iflcantly higher (.01 level of confldei 
than md children Iq the English Language Tutorial Program , 
. In the area of acadepilc achievement (as'^jtexnonetratedl |jy 
performance on the WRAT In the areas of imdlng and arlth- 
metle)| treatment means indicated no signlfiiilfnt differences 
tietweeh the two groups. 

On the five dependent variables a total of ten significant In* 
teraetlons were shown. On the academic achlevepient measuree 
the trend was consistent with the Diagnostic Program appearing 
to hie more effective for the Spanish-speaking children^ while 
the cKlldren from the other language backgrounds did equally 
weUrregardless of program. ' 



Th« results of this study revealed that eUmentary non*f 
KnflUh speiiklng children achieved a higher level of fluency 
and esipNaslve ability in EngHflh when they |>artlclpii(ed In the 
Dtmgnoatic Non-TEngltah Spe^t king Program, ae opposed the En- 
|tinn Language T utorial Program.. Dlj5erence» Iwtween thelwo 
proframs in the .areas of academic achievement wore nbn- * 
•tgntf leant. 
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BIDIALECTALISM AND LEARNING TO READ 

^ ' • • Order No. 7916M1 

» «' . 

S^rXKO^ C6rr|nne M^rie Erickeon, Ph D. The Univeralty 
of Michigan, 1979. 96pp. Chaii^iiail:^ Donald^ E. P. . Smith 

inatnictiOn Itrreading laJMrsed yipon competence in apoken 
languaf^. When the language of infttriictioi) (* school English* ) 
40*stmUar to the child's spoken language, learning is faclU* # 
tat«4/when school English and spoken English deylate mark- 
* eHly^i^ In some dialects, learning is impeded. School EnfUsh 
may^ treated as a second language for dialect speakers and ^ 
may !>• taught before reading instruction Is init\at^ in the first 
f iiule. 

One difference between school Englfsli aikl BUck BngHM 
. Vernacular (BEV) is the omission of word enflings, called 
'consonant reduction." The learning of phoneme/grapheme 
^(•ound^letter) correspondences constitutes a substantial paftt 
of the learning to read process. When word endings do not 
occur in the child's dialect but do appear In print, the child Is 
understaj^dably coi\fused. 

This dissertation reports an attempt to measure consonant 
reduction and to train children in equivalent expressions In 
Black English Vernacular and Standard American English (SAE) 
(a«idose approximation to school English). 

A Consonant Reduction Test was developed and valid'nted. 
It consists of 66 items including 11 phonological\ariables In 
word-final consonant clusters. For each phonegpie the child 
is asked to recognize BEV-SAE equivalents, to produces them 
(i.e., say both) and to use both of them in context. Both subtest 
•cores and total scone;^^mon$trated unusually high reliability 
(r's: .92 to .96). It0ni-tef t coefficients, baded upon Flanagan's 
nomograph foi: tlMt top and bottom 27%, varied from .02 to .88 
Witli a median ol .60. There was no discernable difference In 
•fficacy between the three major tasks nor between the BIV 
asid 8AB Ifems,: 

A training (program designed to Increase bidialectal skill 
wms developec^nd used for 8 weeks, 15 to 30 minutes each day, 
with two pre- school mixed classes (U ? 37). A comparison 
group (M « 27) was also measured. Mastery (arbitrarily de- 
fined as a score of 66%) is based upon these criteria (1) reoof- 
nltlon of the stimulus (2) production of it and (3) use of It in a * 
. meaningful context. 

Before training, this sample of Black children ^corjBd 39.8 
(90 belnc ihi hlghest*possible score) and Whites or speakers 
of standard English scored 43.4: After training. Black children 
In this itudy scored 651 and White children scored 74.7. It 
was concluded that further training^is necessary for the speak* 
ers of BBV^ whose native dialect is further from school Eja-' 
fllsh th|n is that' Qf the White children. 

ReswB were Interpreted as indicating that: (1) consonant 
reduotiotv is amenable to measurement; and (2) the conitonant 
reduction aspect of bldialectalism or code sharing can t>e taught. 



* A tTUDY TO DETERMINE THE EFFECTS OF. FiRiT 
LANOUAOE ON THE READING COMPREHENSION OF 
8PANUIH M(»JOUTERATE AND SPANISH-^ENOUSH 
■UTSRATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
THROyOH T}^ USE OF THE CLOZE PROCEDUJRK 

^ Order Ni. IflTtTS 

8UAS;0/04vina M., Ph.D. University of Washington, tm. ' 
iSOpp. Chalrperfon: Nancy Hansen-Krenlhg A 

Tbm purpose of thU study was to determine the effects of 
first laonfuage on the reading comprehension of Spanish mono** 
Ut«rat« and Spanish-EngUsh blUtetate elementary school ohll- 
, dren through tlie use of the Close procedure. The followli^ 
, ; two hypotheses wiyre desifiied in order to study the proMom 
1^ SpanUh monollterate children will demonetrate a gffator 
dogree d comprehension of reading materials written In f|MUi"» 
Ish than win biUterata children who read materiara wrltki^ 
infpanlsh. 2. BlUterate plementary school children wbMO 
tirat language is Spanish and who have received readM^ Ui- 
strikqtlon In both Spanish and English will demonstrate a 
f r«ater degree of comprehension of reading materials wrtt* 
tan In Spanish than they will comprehend reading niaterlaia 
wHtten In English. , 

"The participants in this study were one group of ten Span** 
Ish monollterate and one group of ten Spanish-EngHsh 
Utorate children, ten femalee and ten niales, from Emergen 
gifl( Longfellow Elementary Schools in Pasco^ Washington. 
The eubjects were InlUally identified by Pasco School 
District. This identification was verified by the Invegflgator 
ttirough admlnlf t A|iton of the New York City's Language Ag - 
soswnyit BatteiT (LAb). The test required 40 minui^ for 
e«oh of tfie Spanish and English versions to administer. An 
Informal Reading Inventory (IRI) was used for reading ability 
eotootloi) of subjects. Those students who recognized frtm 
M to 100 percent of the words, comprehended 90 tp 100 por- 
cent at the literal meaning, and made inferences with 90 por- 
cent accuracy were selected as suttee ts for the Jnvestigetlon. 

The test it^strumant was the pioze Reading Comprehewilon 
Test The Close is an automatic word deletion process where- 
by words are removed from a prlnte<l passage. The sub)eotg^ 
task was to predict theiword that was renidved and'to replnce 
it TV reading passage for the test instrument were taken 
from ttie subjects' ut^ead instructional reading materials In 
the SantlUana SpanishSfinglish Reading Series. A test book- 
let consisting of four rtf^domly arranged Spanish reading pM* 
sagos was administered t8 the Spahish monollterate group. 
Apd a booklet consisting of-two Spanish and two English ran- 
domly arranged reading papsaies was admlnlsterod to the 
bUltorate group. The subjecte wer^ provided sp^lflc diroo- 
ttoni and examples on completion of the tests. The subjeeio 
woro given as iftuoh time ae needed to complete the test book- 
let The test booklets were then manually scored employing 
the synonym count method. 

A one-way analysis of variance was used to test the hy- 
potheses that monollterate children demonstrate a greater 

?rte of comprehension of reading materials written in 
ilsh than win billterate children who read materials wHt- 
In Spanish. There was no slgiilifl^ant difference foOnd Ml- 
twoon the reading comprehension of Spanish monollterate ehll- . 
4ron reading materials written in Spanish and the readli« 
comprehension of SpanishrEnglish blUterate children r^wUm ^ 
mateHalfl written in Spanish.^ 

A correlated t-test was used to liest the hypotheses that 
^MUilsh- English blllterate chlldjrej/whose first langi^e Is 
/gpanleh who have received readinj^ Instruction In both Spanlsli'' 
aij^ English will demonstrate a gfeater degree of comprehen- 
sl(pn Of reading materials written in Spanish than they will 
e(»nprehend reading materials written in English. The data 
ihowed that the blllterate subjects got a significantly lower 
score ei| the English tests than they did on the Spanish tf sts. 
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BLACK AMERICAN CHILDREN'S SINGING GAMES; 

A Stnietural Analyala ' . Ordor No. 7924667 



WHARTON. Linda F. 



Ph.D. Unlverulty o( PI«tBbu^Kh^4P7». 



Om po^ehtlally slgniftc^nt culture-reveallng phenomenon 
'prM«ht In the black coinmiuilty Is children's singing game*, a 
rhythmical form of child's play. Singing games are physical^ 
msnlal and emotional activities that hok a place in the life of 
'inost clrfldren (he world over* They usually consist of com- 
bined patterns of lyrics, body movement dnd drama. « In addi- 
tion to the comblnat|bn of song, dance ^novements and drama, 
spontaneous Improvisation is esset^tial to the spirit of sing- 
ing f anite. 

SlngloK games are usually Inherited from generation to gen- 
eratlori wHh little Interference from adults. Although they 
Wifikxsi to have their roots in tn^ distant past, singing^am^s 
«)are CMStantly reshaped as they paps from child generation 
to chill genMitlon, a process which gives It^ unique\cre^lve 
^Uly. Hewing survived. through the oral tradition, children's 
• singing games seem to exist as long as there are children to 
keep them alive. 

The roles and functions of chilc^ren's singing games are 
many, and vi^ry depending upon forrti and style. In general, 
however, these play forms, among other things, Integrate and 
develop the body-inind and emotional states of a child. They 
aid in the fostering of a child's imagination and originality, 
for manif times children will create new games and songs or 
develop new rhymes and rhythms from old ones* 

Singing games also have Impoptafit skills development and 
social values. They -develop body and language skills^, person- 
allly and character traits and good work habits. They also 
serve to educate children ab.out social Interactions. ' More- 
over, children's singing games communicate a great dcail about 
the individual and the world around the individual who uses 
" them. 

While many stuidies have been centered around children's 
play activities in general, very little has been rescarcheci oifK^ 
black American children's sing'ing games. Noting the various " 
roles » functions, and values of singing games as an expregslon 
of culture, as well as acknowledging the limited amount of re- 
search on black children's singing games, this study focused 
upon the singini^ame activities of selected urban black Amer- 
ican children. More spocihcally, the pur|)ose8 4f)f this inves- 
tigation were to collect and classify singing gamefe performed 
by blacic American children ages 8-12 who reside In the Hill 
IHstrict of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Observation and participant -observation techniques werV 
used in eliciting the data. Through the use of audia-recorders, 
video-tape recorders and data organization sheets, |be games 
H^re documented. Once documented and reliably checked by ' 
three Informed Judges, the games were analyzed and classi- 
fled by eight basi^: game structures, i.e^, game challenge /pur- 
poeee, general procedures for action, game rules, player par- 
ticipation, game performance, physical and temporal setting, 
player abilities and skills and game results or pay-offfi,^ \h 
addition, movement and music styles were also analyzed. The 
results of this study included a comprehensive classification 
system based upon the structural elements, and a logue of sing- 
ing games accompanied by game instructions, text and music 
scores. 

The investigation concluded that a collection of singing 
games is necessary for the preservation of'specifrc cultdral 
indices and th^t a classification analysis is nedessary for de- 
fining games and outlining their specific use$. ^ 



A DfeSCRlPTIVE ANALYSIS OF HEADIKQ MtSCUkS OF 
aPANBH-SURNAMED f^EADERS IN GRADES THREE AND 
FIVE prder'No. 7017946 

^LBKBNS; Mary Guerra, Ph,D. Arizona State Univsrsitv. 
im laOpp. • 

The purpose of this study was to analyze the oral reading of 
average Spanish-surnanied readers in grades three and five* 
Thirty-^two students f ron^ Su|[>erlQr Elementary^chools in 8u* 
perior^ Aiizona, compbsed the sample in this study* The sub- 
jects were selected by means of tlieir scores on the Gales *' 

* McOinitie Reading Tests and teacher recommendation. ¥he 

• subjects were admlnlBtered the Readlijf^ Miscue Invento ry and 
the first 25 miscues generated by each subject were^seUoted^ 
cpfded and examined for the degree of graphic similarity, sound. 

. yilmilarity, grammatical function and grammatical relatfon-^ 
ships* Tbe subjects' oral reading- was taped and oral retellings 

. of the st6rles were also analyzed in order Xo obtain Ir measure 
of their ^Cotnpreh^&nsioi^* \ 

The data were collected and examined.by means of tabula- 
tions, rankings, percentages, means and ranges. The statist}* 
* -c^l analysis of the data resulted in the findings as foUowat 

1* The third graders appear to employ higher spund and 
grUphlc cues than fifth graders* The fifth graders had 
a hlglfer jj^rcentage of cues which were different from 
the graphic and sound simllarlly of the printed text which 
indicated that the fifth graders were utilizing other cue 
systems than graphophonlc cues* 

' 1* The fifth graders also possessed a slightly higher per- 
centage in the utility of granimatic:^l function c^ies than 
the third graders. 

3« The fifth graders had better comprehension based on the 
story retelling scores as welfas the RMI compratiea« 
sion scores* Fifth graders' percentages were higher itt 
the aspects of plot ai^ theme oi t^e story,. but th# means 
^ of both were not si^iflcantly diffi^rent in character anaU 

^ ysis, events and story deyelopment* 

As a group, the third grSiderl^relled more on the use of 
graphophonlc decoding strategies ^han the fifth graders. The 
developmental reading trend was evident in this study as it has 
been in other studies* The difference might be in the degree 
of utility of the three cueing systems, 

Reconlmendatlons v^ere made on the basis of the findings 
^ with implications for the classroom and for teacher prepara- 
tion* These included similar studies In different locales of the 
Southwest which have similar environments as this study and 
Studies which involve children who are migrant In order for 
soifte comparisons to be made. Experimental research should 
be conducted with billnguul children In classes where reading 

* strategies and classes with tradltloixal reading approaches are 
compared* Xeacher preparation classes should, be formulatedT' 

- tliat help the teachers to understand ntiscue analysis re^i'^ ' 
strategy procedures, and psychollnguistic theory* 
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